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TECHNOCRACY 

TECHNOCRACY INC. is a non-profit membership or- 
ganization incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. It is a Continental Organization with offices 
and members in the principal countries of the North 
American Continent. It is not a financial racket or a 
political party. 

Technocracy Inc. operates only on the North Amer- 
ican Continent through the structure of its own Conti- 
nental Headquarters, Area Controls, Regional Divisions, 
Sections, and Organizers as a self-disciplined, self-con- 
trolled organization. It has no affiliations with any other 
organization, movement, or association, whether in North 
America or elsewhere. 

Technocracy points out that this Continent has the 
natural resources, the physical equipment, and the trained 
personnel to produce and distribute an abundance. 

Technocracy finds that the production and distribution 
of an abundance of physical wealth on a Continental scale 
for the use of all Continental citizens can only be accom- 
plished by a Continental technological control — a govern- 
ment of function. 

Technocracy declares that this Continent has a rendez- 
vous with Destiny; that this Continent must decide be- 
tween Abundance and Chaos within the next few years. 
Technocracy realizes that this decision must be made by 
a mass movement of North Americans trained and self- 
disciplined, capable of operating a technological mechan- 
ism of production and distribution on the Continent when 
the present Price System becomes impotent to operate. 
Technocracy Inc. is notifying every intelligent and coura- 
geous North American that his future tomorrow rests 
on what he does today. Technocracy offers the specifica- 
tions and the blueprints of Continental physical opera- 
tions for the production of abundance for every citizen. 
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WHEN TOMORROW COMES 



NO AMERICAN organ- 
ization more fully 
recognizes the terrible in- 
adequacy of existing Am- 
erican defense facilities 
than does Technocracy 
Inc. Technocracy whole- 
heartedly supports the 
present defense efforts 
but warns that the results 
attained will fall far short 
of the minimum require- 
ments for the defense of 
this Continent. Antici- 
pated expenditures for the 
present defense program 
(inclusive of aid to Brit- 
ain) total in excess of 40 
billion dollars; well sub- 
stantiated estimates show 
that an adequate Conti- 
nental defense would cost 
in excess of 100 billion 
dollars if produced by a 
national operating con- 
scription of physical 
wealth. An adequate de- 
fense of this Continent 
cannot be built on a cost- 
plus basis under the rack- 
eteering practices of this 
Price System. 

The current defense 
program, while falling far 
short of its purpose, will 
multiply many - fold the 
social and economic prob- 
lems of this Continent. 
The 40 billion dollars now 
being dumped into the lap 
of American business, to- 
gether with the drive for 
'all-out' immediate pro- 
duction, will eliminate a 
major portion of the more 
than 70 per cent obsoles- 
cence of our existing in- 
dustrial plant. Already 
the machine tool industry 
contemplates for both 1941 
and 1942 an annual pro- 
duction of three and one- 
half times that of the 
boom year of 1929. In our 
heedless rush to expand 
our productive capacity 



An Editorial by H. A. DeRice 

"BOTH business and government in the United 
States will take advantage of this demand upon 
our resources, which affords the long awaited 
stimulation of our capital goods industries. 
However, despite this exchange for worthless 
paper and gold of American resources and Amer- 
ican products to provide the physical where- 
withal for the European war in a last desperate 
attempt to grant a few months reprieve to the 
doomed Price System, America's own war against 
poverty and scarcity is inescapable and will 
decree the participation of every Continental 
inhabitant. Millions will remain unemployed, 
for the conditions that were with us in 1914 
have gone and will never come again. Produc- 
tion today is the result of machine technology 
of increasing automaticity ; men no longer make 
the machines of war. Industrial stimulation 
occasioned by this war will result in the installa- 
tion of faster and better machinery and the 
discard of a sizable portion of the obsolete 
equipment which has given employment to date. 
This replacement of men and obsolete machines 
will continue as industrial activity climbs. If 
the physical volume of industrial production 
climbs in excess of 12 per cent of the 1929 level, 
the following downward oscillation will take less 
than six months to reach a lower level than 
that of 1932 and will more than double the 
numbers unemployed and on relief. Unless there 
is at that time ready for installation a scientific 
administration capable of distributing Amer- 
ica's potential abundance to American's, life 
shall be denied America's millions, rich and 
poor alike. Only Technocracy Inc. is capable 
of providing the blue -print of that New Amer- 



ica. 



—From NORTHWEST TECHNOCRAT, October, 1939, 
written at the outbreak of the present European war. 



and modernize our indus- 
trial plant, let us not lose 
sight of the fact that it 
was from just such condi- 
tions as these that our 
present Price System in- 
stability was created. The 
present def ense-lend-lease 
program offers a tempo- 
rary salvation of the de- 
cadent American Price 
System, but eventually 
'there is an end to all good 
things' — even a good war. 
When that time comes, 



armies can be disbanded, 
nations can be disarmed, 
but debt or capital invest- 
ment and the technology 
it creates rolls grimly on- 
ward. 

The inroads of technol- 
ogy upon unemployment, 
even under -pre-war 'de- 
pression' conditions, are 
shown graphically on 
pages 6 and 7 of this issue. 
Ten graphs, by the De- 
partment of Labor, cover- 
ing the major industries 



of this country show in 
every case a record of de- 
clining man - hours per 
unit of production over 
even so brief a period as 
the past three years. De- 
spite the reported gain of 
1,380,000 workers in man- 
ufacturing and construc- 
tion alone during the year 
1940, 7,644,000 Americans 
were reported as unem- 
ployed during the month 
of January of this year by 
the National Industrial 
Conference Board, an or- 
ganization that is not giv- 
en to over-statement in 
such matters. 

America will emerge 
from the present war -in- 
spired prosperity with a 
fully modernized and 
greatly expanded produc- 
tive plant, a probable 3,- 
000,000 additional horse- 
power of installed hydro- 
electric capacity, an ac- 
cumulated five year's 
surplus o f agricultural 
commodities, and untold 
billions of dollars of addi- 
tional public debt. Amer- 
ica will emerge from the 
present period of frenzied 
'all-out' production into a 
new world — a world of 
new economic empires; a 
world in which every im- 
portant land area is at 
least partially mechanized 
and actively competitive 
with American technology 
in a non-existent market; 
a world of barter trade 
that can offer few values 
to our American economy. 
For America, then, with 
her huge surpluses of pro- 
ductive capacity, resources 
and unemployed men, 
there will remain but one 
alternative— UNITE AND 
OPERATE ! 

We give you — the New 
America of TOMORROW! 
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Is Wars End To See 

Terror or Reason! 

Foreseen is great danger of general breakdown of 
civilization if unemployment problem is not sanely met. 

Reprinted from THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKBINDER, Jan. -Feb., 1941 

By W. R. GAYLORD 



EVIDENTLY this nation— along- with 
the rest of the world — has been but- 
ting- its head against a stone wall, in 
this matter of what we have been calling 
"unemployment." Suppose we back up 
and take a fresh look at it. 

The place where it hurts the most peo- 
ple is where tractors and other farm 
machinery shove farmers off the land; 
where machine tools and automatic ma- 
chinery take over the hand and bench 
jobs of mechanics; where line production, 
assembly lines, and routing of processes 
in manufacturing result in mass produc- 
tion. 

* Several results have been obtained by 
this transformation of all types of indus- 
try. One result has been to raise the 
standard of living — for those who have 
maintained their place somewhere within 
this changing process. Because there 
has been a great enrichment of life,, both 
in the vast increase in the number, vol- 
ume and range of commodities produced, 
as well as in a relative reduction in their 
price. Part of this has been effected by 
increases in the wage level in most parts 
of the country. 

ONE-THIRD OUT IN COLD 

This has held good for about two- thirds, 
roughly, of the whole population, for the 
greater part of the time. Barring panics, 
hard times, and depression, the majority 
of the people have benefited by this me- 
chanization and regimentation of the in- 
dustrial processes of the nation. 

But about one-third of the people have 
found themselves moving in and out of 
the live stream of economic life. These 
have come to be called the "unemployed." 
Some of them were temporarily displaced; 
others seasonally unoccupied; but an in- 
creasing number were gradually coming 
to realize that there is an increasing army 
of an actual surplus of those who have 
considered themselves as being among 
those "gainfully occupied." 

When 95 per cent of the population was 
engaged in producing farm commodities 
for the nation there was none of what is 
called unemployment. Today farming em- 
ploys only about 20 per cent of our people. 
It could easily do with less than that. 

It was during the period of World War 
that these processes of mass production 
were really set in motion. From that time 
on the Bedeaux System, and others of its 
kind, applied the techniques of labor 



timing, line production, speeding up of 
machines, and selection of the most ca- 
pable and enduring of the workers. This 
was the real "aftermath of the war." 
Then, when foreign markets, which had 
been hungry for American products after 
the 1918 Armistice, began to be supplied 
to increasing degree by industries of the 
recuperating nations, their demand for 
American products diminished. This ap- 
plied to everything from baled cotton to 
machine tools. 

IMPROVED MACHINERY 
DISPLACED WORKER 

And so the most productive, most ca- 
pable, most resourceful and wealthiest 
nation in the world began to lay down its 
tools. From 1920, when employment was 
at its highest peak, at a point from 
which it dropped terribly in 1921, a point 
which was not reached again even in 
1929, there was this accumulating army 
of the unemployed. In 1929 it amounted 
to about six millions of people who had 
previously been employed. They did not 
quit work to go fishing. They were dis- 
placed by improvements in machinery and 
management methods. 

More volume of commodities could be 
produced without them, by using the 
improved machines and keener tech- 
niques, than were produced with their 
help before. Labor-saving machinery was 
"saving labor"; and the unemployed was 
the labor that was "saved." 

So, of course, they became "surplus/' 
That word has not been applied to the 
unemployed very much. But it is an 
accurate word. Their unemployment was 
a mere incident, industrially. The nation 
was producing more and better goods per 
man-hour than when these surplus work- 
ers had their jobs. The sum total of pro- 
duction was larger. So, why consider 
their employment? Many of them drifted 
about and were simply told off as "ho- 
boes." Many of them drifted elsewhere 
and joined the growing ranks of criminals 
and gangsters. 

BUYING POWER DROPS 

Meanwhile nobody was paying much 
attention to the inevitable fact that these 
millions of people, who had no place on 
pay rolls, had just about quit buying 
goods at the stores. Even their credit ran 
out, after it was discovered that they had 
no money to pay with. And when through 
a decade this cumulative drop in buying 



power of the American people began to 
take effect, that fact was registered ef- 
fectively in managers' offices in industrial 
and commercial centers. 

When movement of commodities began 
to slow down, when inventories piled up 
in warehouses and factory storage spaces, 
when orders no longer equaled prospective 
production capacity, then the cold knife 
of the board of directors began to fall. 
On dividends on common stock first, then 
on preferred stock, then on interest due 
on bonds. Hoping against hope, factories 
were "shut down for repairs." Pay rolls 
were sliced. Overhead had to go, too, 
and white collars began to drift about 
the streets, along with the overalls, after 
salesmen were called in off the "road." 

SURPLUS CAPITAL PILES UP 

Along with this accumulation of sur- 
plus labor there went a gradual piling 
up of surplus capital. So much labor had 
been "saved," that the profits were em- 
barrassing, and had to hunt for invest- 
ment. Foreign loans were grabbed; for- 
eign bonds were at a premium; foreign 
water powers and mines looked luscious. 

The theory had been, that this surplus 
profit, over and above the amounts spent 
for luxurious joys of dividend cutters, 
was to be reinvested in what we now call 
"durable goods"; that is, in more ma- 
chinery, new machinery, new factories, 
railroads and mines, new industries which 
were to spring up. And all that. But 
these home investments simply were not 
made, except by some of the boobs who 
went crazy over the "new era" of indi- 
vidualism. And when the piling inven- 
tories and sliced pay rolls began to have 
their effect, that insanity was quickly 
cured. 

For the "bottom was dropping out of 
the market." Those millions of people 
who had been "separated" from the pay 
rolls, whose farm mortgages had been 
foreclosed — why, they just stopped buy- 
ing. And the "bottom'' dropped out. It 
was a mystery: an Act of God; a Secret 
of Nature; a Catastrophe. 

"WILL TO PRODUCE" BLOCKED 

It is not in the machines that the 
trouble lies. It is not in the willingness 
or capacity of the workers; nor in the 
qualities of the goods which can be pro- 
duced. It is something in the relation of 
the people to the machines and their use. 
These machines are useless, unless they 
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are put in operation by the workers. The 
workers are impotent and helpless, so 
long as they are separated from the 
machines which make their labor effec- 
tive, effective for the manufacture of 
goods which these same people need and 
must have if they are to live as civilized 
beings. 

The national "will to produce" finds no 
route by which it can march, as yet. 
The answer cannot be found in charity: 
that is a poor palliative, and is becoming 
an irritant,, rather than a cure, as it 
slants toward "welfare" work. It is not 
in the loss of foreign markets; for the 
whole world presents the same picture. 
The sum total of our highest exports, 
turned back to our home consumption, 
would not have satisfied the actual ne- 
cessities of the nation. 

Neither is it in what is taken for prof- 
its; for, after all, that would be a small 
percentage to pay, as a backsheesh for a 
capable and effective management. 

PEOPLE'S NEEDS NOT CONSIDERED 

The sore spot is located somewhere 
close to the method and principle of con- 
trol of our national labor army, which is 
made effective, of course, through con- 
trol of the means of labor, the means of 
production. The reason why our economic 
process, of production and distribution, 
starts or stops at any given time or place, 
is too closely tied up with the purely 



personal interests, opinions, whims, and 
petty decisions of such a small portion 
of the total population. That seems to 
be where it starts. 

The amount of bread to be baked on 
any given day has no relation to the 
number of people who will need that 
bread to eat on that day. The suits 
of clothes, pairs of shoes, to be turn- 
ed out, has no connection directly 
with the people who need these things 
to cover their nakedness. The func- 
tion of production is not service: it 
is not even utility. It is something 
petty. 

Walter Polakov, then a railroad super- 
intendent, said back in 1933 that the ef- 
fective labor of not more than 375,000 
workers would produce "all that we need 
for subsistence." Suppose we admit that 
is an exaggeration. It does indicate, nev- 
ertheless, the direction in which our tech- 
nology is now traveling. 

WHAT IS COMING? 

Suppose we admit that something like 
that may be true 10 years from now. 
What then? Will there be a "surplus" 
then of about 40 million potential work- 
ers? If so, what do you suppose those 40 
million persons and their families will 
probably do? After this war — when sev- 
eral million of them have learned all 
about the use of modern military appli- 
ances — ? 



It is quite doubtful whether the "busi- 
ness minds" of this, or any other country, 
have had the kind of mental capacity 
which would enable them to face this 
phase of our development. The require- 
ments of their habits of mind do not per- 
mit them to do so. 

It is therefore doubtful, whether they 
are capable of finding a solution for our 
problems, as a people accustomed and 
willing to do the necessary work of our 
civilization. 

AMERICA MUST MAKE DECISION 

In Europe the logic of the situation is 
working its way out, with the connivance 
of a lot of "master minds," in Blitzkrieg 
and mass murder. Gangsters have taken 
possession of Europe. That is one way 
of disposing of "surpluses." But it is not 
intelligent, nor honest. There method is 
TERROR. And terror comes, whenever 
there is no other way out. 

America can produce what it needs, 
easily. Americans must have a way 
to use what is produced, freely, 
fairly, on decent terms. Otherwise, 
there will soon be NO WAY OUT, 
for them. 

After that, COMES THE TERROR. So, 
let's quit using "holy words," and begin 
to do some plain, objective thinking. The 
question is: WHAT IS COMING AFTER 
THIS WAR, NO MATTER WHAT ITS 
OUTCOME? 
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By ARCHIE SINCLAIR 



A HIGH energy civilization necessitates 
a different mode of behavior than 
does a low energy civilization. Technol- 
ogy has decreed certain behavior patterns 
that must be followed if we are to con- 
tinue to exist. For instance, it is unsafe 
to disobey the signals on street corners. 
If one persists in disobeying traffic sig- 
nals consistently, sooner or later he will 
wake up in a hospital or not wake up 
at all in a morgue. As our technology 
increases social restrictions also increase. 
Under a Price System, with its politico- 
financial control, these restrictions take 
the form of regimentation, not always in 
conformance with technological require- 
ments. We don't need to visit Nazi Ger- 
many to observe regimentation. Which 
reminds us of the following incident: 

Once there was a mechanic, a compe- 
tent and rather ingenious fellow, who, 
nevertheless, could not get along with 
any employer. One day he said, "I am 
sick and tired of taking orders from a 
boss. I will go into business for myself. 
I will set up a little shop and manufac- 
ture a gadget that will sell like hot cakes 
in Greenland. I am tired of being boss- 
ed." m; : n\ > ;rr- ..^ 

Whereupon he did as he planned — to 
some extent. 



The city zoning commission told him 
where he could not locate his shop. It 
wasn't necessary, but the rental agent 
made him brace the floor for the heavy 
machines. The gas, water and electric 
utilities laid down the rules for the use 
of their products. The police prohibited 
him from parking his car in front of his 
own place of business. The labor unions 
told him what workmen he could hire 
and how much he must pay them. The 
insurance company required him to in- 
stall safety devices, and the fire depart- 
ment told him to eliminate certain fire 
hazards. The banker told him how much 
balance he must maintain and the serv- 
ice fees he must pay for checks issued. 
The post office refused mail advertising 
until he had complied with certain postal 

regulations. Express and railway freight 
agents prescribed the way his gadgets 
must be packed for shipment. The tax 
collectors compelled him to keep books 
to suit them, and to furnish detailed re- 
ports whenever they asked for them. 
Approximately 167 municipal, county, 
state and federal agencies were constant- 
ly on his trail, telling him what he must 
do or not do. 



In spite of all this, his business flour- 
ished. Presently he had about a hundred 
dealers selling his gadgets. And every 
mother's son of them was harder to 
please than the most cantankerous boss 
he ever tried to work for. To top all that 
he went right on being bossed as usual 
by his wife, four kids and a job lot of 
in-laws. 

The point— if any— of this is simply 
that when some of your non-Technocrat 
friends say that they fear that functional 
control would tend to regiment us, you 
can point out that we are already regi- 
mented far beyond anything under a 
functional control. When we remove the 
price tag we will remove many of the 

restrictions herein described. We will 
have a synchronization of men, machines, 
materials and natural resources in con- 
formance with the degrees of technology. 
But we will be free from taxation, wage 
regulations, advertising costs, fear of 
poverty and unfair competition by others 
in the same line of business. The mu- 
nicipal, county, state and federal agen- 
cies will go the way of Alphabetical Soup 
and all other Price System interference 
controls. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 

Output of manufacturing industries as shown by the Federal 
reserve Board rose nearly 15 per cent in 1940 and was 41 per 
cent larger than in 1938. It was also 9 per cent above the former 
peak of factory production established in 1937. Although average 
employment in 1940 was still somewhat below 1937, weekly pay 
rolls exceeded the average for that year. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports that for every 1,000 factory workers with jobs 
in 1937, manufacturing industries employed 990 In 1940, as 
against 920 in the preceding year and 840 in 1938. Under the 
stimulus of the defense program, manufacturing industries 
gained 780,000 employees during the year. 
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STEEL 



More tons of steel ingots were produced in 1940 than in any 
other year in the history of the United States. Total output of 
slightly more than 65 million tons was 27 per cent larger than 
1939, more than twice as large as in 1938, and 18 per cent great- 
er than 1937. Employment in blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills likewise registered a sharp increase last year. 
However both employment and weekly pay rolls in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills averaged slightly lower In 1940 than in 1937. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL 

More bituminous coal was mined in 1940 than in any year 
during the last decade. Total production of approximately 454 
million tons was 17 per cent higher than In 1939 and about 
one-third larger than the output in 1938. Although employment 
was 2 per cent greater than in 1937, employment averaged 
nearly 10 per cent less than in that year. Weekly wage pay- 
ments were also 8 per cent less than In 1937. 
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AUTOMOBILES 



Nearly as many passenger cars and trucks were assembled 
last year as in 1937. The total output of 4,500,000 cars and 
trucks exceeded by approximately 900,000 the output of the 
preceding year and by 2,000,000 that of 1938. Employment was 
47 per cent larger than the average for 1938, but 13 per cent 
below the level of 1937, when slightly more than half a million 
workers were employed in the industry. Pay roll disbursements 
to automobile workers were, on the average, nearly as large 
as in 1937. 
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CLASS 1 RAILROADS 

Freight-car loadings of class 1 railroads increased nearly 
7 per cent in 1940. The number of freight-cars loaded In 1940 
was 19 per cent greater than 1938, but was 3 per cent below 
the 33.7 million cars loaded in 1937. The average number of 
workers employed by class 1 railroads again crossed the 1 
million mark last year, but fell 8 per cent short of the average 
employment in 1937. Total compensation of railroad employees, 
averaged on a weekly basis, was almost as large as in 1937. 
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ent, and Pay Rolls in 1940 



ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 

Output of electric energy for public use rose to a new high 
peak in 1940. Last year's production of electric power was 11 
per cent greater than in 1939 and 19 per cent above 1937. Av- 
erage employment in the industry, on the other hand, has not 
varied significantly in the last four years. For every 1,000 
workers employed in the electric light and power industry in 
1937, 990 workers had jobs in the Industry in 1940 as against 
960 in 1939 and 970 in 1938. Total consumption of electric energy 
for the United States and Canada for 1940 totaled 172,2 billion 
kilowatt hours. 

LUMBER 

Widespread gains in building activity during 1940 raised the 
production of lumber to the highest level in recent years. The 
approximately 27 billion board feet of lumber produced last 
year represented a gain of 7 per cent over 1939 and was also 
slightly higher than the 1937 output. Employment in logging 
camps and sawmills, although 4 per cent greater than in 1939, 
remained 7 per cent below the average employment of 1937. 
Averaged over 12 months the 1940 pay roll came within 2 per 
cent of the industry's average for 1937. 



COTTON TEXTILES 



After declining sharply in 1938, output of cotton textiles 
(measured by the number of hours cotton spindles were in oper- 
ation) rose markedly in 1939 and 1940. Last year's rate of 
activity exceeded that of 1937 and was one of the highest on 
record. Averaged over the year, the number of factory workers 
employed in cotton goods establishments in 1940 and the in- 
dustry's pay roll fell 3 per cent below that of 1937. 



BOOTS AND SHOES 

Production of boots, shoes and slippers declined 6 per cent 
in 1940 from the high level of the preceding year. Total output 
of the industry was slightly larger than in 1938 but 3 per cent 
smaller than in 1937. Both employment and weekly wage dis- 
bursements for the industry as a whole last year averaged 
substantially below 1937. Employment was 11 per cent and 
payrolls 14 per cent lower than in that year. 



TOBACCO PRODUCTS 

Total production of cigars and cigarettes and other manu- 
factured tobacco products contined to increase last year. Out- 
put was 7 per cent larger than in 1938 and about 6 per cent 
larger than in 1937. The number of factory workers employed 
in tobacco manufacturing establishments has shown a small 
but steady decrease in recent years, and in 1940 average em- 
ployment was about 4 per cent smaller than in 1937. Aggregate 
payrolls, however, exceeded by 2 per cent the average weekly 
wage disbursements to workers employed in the tobacco indus- 
try in 1937. 
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Technocracy 



THE people of the North American Area are the sole 
inheritors of the most lavishly endowed land on 
the face of the earth. North America is ours, ours to 
develop for the full needs of our 195 million people. 
We have scarcely scratched its possibilities. North 
America can give ALL to all of its citizens — physical 
wealth, convenience, freedom, and security. We have 
the resources, the technology, and the trained men. 
No other area has this combination. America alone, 
can abolish insecurity and poverty. America can live 
within itself. 

The North American Continent is a unit. This unit 
includes all of the Continent proper, the waters sur- 
rounding it, all of the adjacent islands, and the north- 
ern strip of South America. This area contains within 
its boundaries all of the requirements for the self- 
contained production and distribution of abundance. 
It is the minimum area far the maximum defense of 
America. Technocracy predicts that this area will be 
consolidated into one great operating unit — the Tech- 
nate. 

THE TECHNATE OF AMERICA 






Populations 

63,000 
31,000 
337,000 
57,000 
1,778,000 
11,209,000 
8,600,000 
623,000 
4,200,000 
95,000 
31,000 
3,045,000 
17,000 
171,000 
4,187,000 
384,000 
1,000,000 
5,000 
565,000 
19,479,999 
289,000 
900,000 
548,000 
42,000 
1,806,000 
1,704,000 
10,000 
4,000 
456,000 
130,215,000 
3,530,000 
22,000 



Present Countries 

Alaska 
Bermuda 
British Guiana 
British Honduras 
British West Indies 
Canada 
Columbia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Curacoa 
French Guiana 
Guatemala 
Greenland 
Dutch Guiana 
Haiti and Santo Domingo 

Hawaii 
Honduras 
Labrador 
Martinique and Guadaloupe 

Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Panama Canal Zone 
Puerto Rico 
Salvador 
Samoa 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
Trinidad and Tobago 
United States 

Venezuela 
Virgin Islands 



Square Miles 

586,400 
19 

89,480 
8,598 
10,251 
3,694,863 
441,651 
23,000 
44,164 
403 
4,053 
42,353 
837,620 
54,291 
30,401 
6,407 
44,275 
112,400 
1,073 
760,200 
42,734 
51,660 
29,065 
554 
3,435 
13,176 
76 
93 
1,976 
3,026,789 
352,051 
133 



Populations 



Square Miles 



195,403,000 Technate Totals 10,313,644 
2,125,000,000 World Totals 55,000,000 

9 Technate Percentage of World 19 

If we are ever to have a New America — self-con- 
tained, abundant, and impregnable — it must consist of 
this, no less and no more. The United States as the 
dominant nation in this area must take the leading 
role. This Continental Area must be ready to beat off 
the antagonism of the entire world — including South 
America. The world, retrogressing into the feudal 
camp of nazi-fascism, will fight the consolidation of 
this Continent. America will have no friends. 

A New America calls for gigantic planning and un- 
paralleled social action. Chaos from within and ag- 
gression from without may reduce this Continent to 
an American Europe with the poverty of an American 
Asia. Technocracy is the only organization planning 
and fighting for the ultimate destiny of the North 
American Area. Technocracy's design of Continental 
operation and defense will enable us to develop Amer- 
ica's way of life inviolate. Investigate Technocracy 
now! 

— CHQ, Technocracy Inc. 



LASSIES' TASK MADE EASIER 

New York, April 5 (INS) — The Salvation Army suc- 
cumbed to the machine age Friday. 

Henceforth all doughnuts will be turned out in 
mass production and doughnut machines will be set 
up in various parts of the country as part of the Sal- 
vation Army's expanding service to military camps. 



Techno * Graphs 

Business Failures Increase 

Despite the orgy of spending by the National 
Government, and the juicy profits to be made in 
the business of national defense, failures con- 
tinue to increase in the business world. Business 
failures in the week ending March 15 numbered 
268, compared with 241 in the previous week 
and 254 in the comparable week of 1940. — Dun 
and Bradstreet report, according to the Morning 
Oregonian of March 18. 

There is not a great deal of danger of General 
Motors failing for a few months, however. Its net 
earnings (after setting aside $15,000,000 to care 
for losses in belligerent countries) were $195,- 
621,721; not a bad year's business for anyone, 
eh? wot? 
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Sportsmen and Sportswomen 



An Open Letter 

IN AN article "Why Do Sportsmen Organize?" ap- 
peared this statement: "It is difficult to under- 
stand the point of view of anyone who would oppose 
or neglect worthy organization in favor of purpose- 
less disorder." To the student of social phenomenon 
that statement has no mystery. We assume that in- 
difference because we have been conditioned to let 
our 'leaders' take care of everything and us. Our 
'leaders' do not want any interference from some or- 
ganized group, because then, there might be some 
restrictions placed on behavior. If we would recog- 
nize that complex and begin to think objectively, we 
could not only save our game and fish, but man also, 
on this Continent. All our little "pressure groups," 
that want some specific thing from a selfish stand- 
point, demonstrates what can be done by organization. 

The article speaks of organization from a sports- 
man's angle, which takes me back over 25 years when 
I helped organize and keep alive a Sportsmen's Asso- 
ciation which sponsored the idea of state game con- 
trol for the state of Washington. How the two groups, 
that would be effected, argued the matter pro and 
con. As to the result of the final change, the sports- 
men are still arguing: but a lot of bitter words were 
used and past friendships broken with about the same 
gross benefit as any decision predicated on opinion 
and self interest. This battle of wits and words taught 
me one thing, and that is that if we expect to save 
life on this Continent, man as well as game and fish, 
we must organize with the object of eliminating all 
COUNTY and STATE LINES ON THIS NORTH AMER- 
ICAN CONTINENT. Only by operating the whole Con- 
tinent, as a unit, for the benefit of all our people, cam 
we eliminate the overlapping of authority, which 
causes the enormous waste and destruction of our 
natural resources. 

The Price System has always destroyed nature for 
profit. So, when that System gets through with this 
Continent (if the Continent doesn't get through with 
the System first) it will closely resemble Mesopotamia 
and the Sahara Desert. 

We are doing just the same as our ancestors in the 
Old World: depleting the forests, which leads to a 
depleted water table, to dust storms, to soil erosion, 
and finally a Sahara Desert or Mesopotamia without 
game or fish, and all for the profit for the few. (I'm 
not a poor man, so this isn't sour grapes.) 

The people who exploit nature's abundance are not 
our 'brothers.' Those who advocate the retention of 
the Price System, in the light of present knowledge, 
and shout democracy to confuse our minds, are just 
as guilty of mass murder as if they poisoned the 
public wells. We are just as much to blame for these 
conditions as our political representatives, in fact 
more so, because we refuse to study or organize to 



learn what must be done to save life, whether higher 
or lower, animal or fish. 

Unless one has devoted some time to a study of 
the paradox of floods and dust storms on the same 
day, in the same watershed, he wouldn't believe it. 
But that is what happened last August in the Missis- 
sippi watershed. The Price System has cut the timber 
off the hills, which allows quick run-off of water, 
which causes recurrent floods. It has broken thou- 
sands of acres of holding sod, which makes dust 
storms possible. It has deepened river channels, which 
hastens the carry-away of billions of yards of fertile 
soil. It has done more damage to this Continent in 
the past fifty years than all mankind for the past 
thousands. FOR WHAT ! ! Are today's profits more 
vital than AMERICA'S FUTURE? 

As sports men and women we should join an or- 
ganization that is trying to make a preserve for man 
as well as animal and fish on this Continent, because 
if we don't, man will be hunting man, not for sport 
but for meat. It is much more exciting to hunt man 
as a sporting venture if he can defend himself with a 
30-40 Springfield or Enfield rifle. I offer you the 
organization, "Technocracy Inc.," which has the plans 
and blueprints for a planned conservation program. 

Under a "TECHNATE," about four-fifths of the 
total farmlands of this Continent would be turned 
back to nature as playfields, game areas, recreation 
centers, grazing lands, hunting districts and vast for- 
ests. Thousands of impounding lakes would be created. 
The water evaporation would irrigate millions of 
planted trees, reduce draught areas, control floods, 
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Increase in Extraneous Energy Tempo 
Quickens As National Defense 
Plan Gets Under Way 

"In a contra -seasonal gain amounting to 0.4 
per cent over the previous week, production of 
electricity by the electric light and power indus- 
try in the week ended February 22 was 2,820,- 
161,000 kw.-hr., an advance of 14.9 per cent over 
the corresponding week of last year, according 
to the Edison Electric Institute, and of 26.7 per 
cent over the similar week of 1939." 

—Electrical World, March 1, 1941. 

More electrical energy means fewer man- 
hours; fewer man-hours means less purchasing 
power; less purchasing power means more pov- 
erty, more malnutrition, more crime; more un- 
employment, more taxes to support the unem- 
ployed; there'll come a time some day .... 



April, 1941 
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Looking Backward — 100 Years 

The first flour mill in Oregon was built by 
William Cannon, a Virginian, who came here in 
1810 with the Astor Expedition. In 1839 he was 
working for Dr. John McLoughlin at Vancouver. 
He built the frame of the mill from fir, and the 
cogs, wheels and pulleys of oak which he boiled 
in seal oil. He cut the burrs from granite, shap- 
ing them with a cold chisel. The mill was oper- 
ated by ox power. 



It is a far cry from those days of back-break- 
ing toil, of scarcity, and of hand tools to this age 
of power driven machinery and potential abund- 
ance. Curiously enough, our politicians, econo- 
mists, and business executives have yet to learn 
that the economy of an airplane age cannot be 
efficiently managed by an ox-cart control. Oh, 
yes, and our labor leaders are still thinking in 
terms of a by-gone, hand-tool age. 
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and OH, BOY ! ! talk about fishing and duck shooting. 
There would be no pollution of our streams or lakes to 
kill our fish and ducks. It would NOT be impossible 
to have a few million buffalo running loose if we 
wanted them. And say, brother! the gun and dog 
addict could hunt to his heart's desire and no "No 
Trespass" signs to contend with. We could "plant" 
millions of chinks, hens, quail, etc., because we never 
would be short of "funds" as there wouldn't be any 
needed. We would have hundreds of bird and fish 
hatcheries. Liberate them by the millions instead of 
thousands. (Not on paper, but in the fields and 
streams.) and the sportsman's dream of a place to fish 
and hunt would be realized at last. 

This small outline of planned control is not a 
dream. We must either make up our minds to adopt it 
or perish, because we have reached the limit of na- 
ture's toleration with our methods of exploiting her 
resources. This is not a moralistic treatise. I'm just 
giving you the physical conditions as they are. We 

must either organize for the purpose of helping na- 
ture, or make up our minds to let nature take her 
course of maintaining her balance, which she will, and 
it will not be a pretty sight to see or smell. So again 
I offer "Technocracy Inc." as a sportsman who would 
rather eat than be eaten. When food gets scarce we 
do resort to cannibalism, so I'd rather create a game 
preserve for man than allow an open season to come 
upon him. I sincerely urge that you investigate the 
organization "Technocracy Inc." that we may be mu- 
tually helpful in correcting this condition of "PUR- 
POSELESS DISORDER" we find ourselves enmeshed 
in. A "Technate," from a sportsman's angle, would 



ON THE COVER— 

m Relay boards, silent sentinels that stand guard, 
day and night, over Uncle Sam's transmission 
lines and substation equipment. 

These relays, located in one of the Bonneville 
Power Administration's new substations, protect 
the transformers, oil circuit breakers, busses and 
other equipment by automatically opening or 
closing the different circuits whenever faults de- 
velop, either on the transmission lines or in the 
different pieces of equipment connected to the 
lines. 



be an interesting discussion to listen to at any of 
your sportsmens' meetings. 

Sincerely, for more game, and leisure to pursue it. 

— E. R. NePAGE— 12247-3. 



THE FARADS ARE ROLLING! 

The Farads, the young people of Technocracy Inc. 
are getting a foothold in Portland, Oregon. With the 
backing of the senior Section 12245-1, they have held 
several banquets around at the large restaurants and 
a dance aboard the battleship Oregon, every one a 
complete success. 

Several of the first Farad members in Portland 
said that the Farads would pass up the senior Section. 
Already they hold records in the number of sign-ups, 
attendance at Study Classes, etc. — if they keep up the 
good work they will at least hold their own with the 
senior Section. 



ATTENTION, MR. DIES! 

Washington, April 11 (INS) — "Food prices have 
gone up as much as 19 per cent over a year ago, it 
was disclosed Friday as President Roosevelt created 
the new office of 'price administration and civilian 
supply' to stop run-away prices. 

"A department of labor survey of food prices in 
51 large cities as of March 12 revealed that there had 
been many advances, particularly in the price of 
bacon, pork and beef. . . . 

"According to advices reaching defense officials, 
there have been further increases in food prices since 
March 12 with butter, for instance, selling as high as 
47 a pound in some areas experiencing a national 
defense boom. 

"The government is also concerned over prices of 
some industrial materials such as cotton textiles, 
cadium, and a number of other products. . . ." 

This situation may have something to do with the 
epidemic of strikes throughout the country. What do 
you think, Mr. Dies? Or do you? 

— Portland Oregonian, March 12, 1941. 



TODAY'S DEFINITION 

Depession: When even those who don't intend to 
pay stop buying. 
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Some Great American Institutions 



WE OFTEN hear it said nowadays that we should 
safeguard and preserve the American institu- 
tions. It might be well to first inquire : What are these 
institutions? Then: Are they worth protecting and 
preserving? We should be honest and frank about 
these things, and not let a blind super-patriotic emo- 
tionalism serve as a padlock to close our minds against 
inquiry and enlightenment. 

Among the institutions of America, which appear 
to be established features of our society, we find the 
following: 

UNEMPLOYMENT, which during the last decade 
has been maintained somewhat in excess of 10,000,000, 
and threatens to increase rather than diminish. 

DEBT, which is destroying the security of both the 
individual and the nation, and only one future course 
is indicated: more debt. * 

TAXES, which yearly are becoming more burden- 
some and more widespread; and yet the fundamental 
question before our governing bodies is: How can we 
collect more taxes? 

DISEASE, much of it preventable and eradicable, 
yet permitted to flourish, because its elimination would 
not be profitable to business and politics. 

POVERTY: Two- thirds of the American people 
inadequately provided with food, clothing, and shelter, 
while the means to furnish these are here in abund- 
ance, but are being sabotaged and wasted by business 
and political interference. 



WASTE: The production of shoddy goods so as to 
create a more rapid business turnover; destruction of 
surplus produce for the purpose of maintaining a 
scarcity; inefficient use of energy and materials; and 
the frustration of human genius. 

INSECURITY: No one, rich or poor, knows for 
how long his present means of livelihood will continue 
to provide for him, nor how long he will be able to 
hold that which he has. Worry and fear are sending 
many of our people to the insane asylums or to pre- 
mature graves. 

CRIME, which costs the American people some 
$15,000,000,000 annually, and provides an income 
for several million persons. Undoubtedly, crime is the 
largest and most profitable business in America today. 

POLITICS, with its corruption, inefficiency and 
waste, operating to bungle and interfere with any and 
all constructive work that should be done on this 
Continent, thus tending to lower the standard of 
living of the American people and contribute to their 
insecurity. 

These are some of the established institutions we 
find in America. Are these worthy of our support and 
patriotic fervor. Is the Price System, which fosters 
and perpetuates these institutions worthy of our 
loyalty and devotion? . . . Might not those who con- 
spire to protect and preserve tnese above-mentior. ed 
institutions be our real "fifth column"? 

Americans, we let the case rest with you! 

— Inland "Western States News Bulletin. 
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12245-1, PORTLAND, OREGON 

SHQ, 1409 S. W. Third Avenue 

Telephone — BEacon 0062 

Monday — Study Class — Intermediate 
Wednesday — Study Class — Teachers 
Thursday — Speakers' Training Class 
Friday — Public Lecture (Al-Azar 
Temple) 

8311 S. E. Woodstock Boulevard 
Monday — Study Class — Beginners 

8741 N. Bayard Avenue 

Wednesday — Study Class — 
I ntermediate 

12245-2, CAMAS, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, Technocracy Headquarters 
Evergreen Highway 
Friday — Study Class 

12245-3, VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, 201 East 7th Street 
Wednesday — Study Class 

12342, GRANTS PASS, OREGON 

SHQ, Sixth and F Streets 
Monday — Study Class 

12247-1, EVERETT, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, 2815 Rockefeller 

Monday — Public Lecture 
Tuesday — Study Class — Advanced 
Wednesday — Research Committee 
Thursday — Study Class — Beginners 
Friday — Speakers' Training Class 



12247-3, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SHQ, 1112 Pike Street 

Monday — Speakers' Training Class 
Tuesday — Public Lecture 
Thursday — Study Class 

3039 39th S. W. 

Friday — Study Class 



12247-5, EDMONDS, WASHINGTON 
SHQ, 5th and Main St. 

Tuesday — Study Class 
Friday — Public Lecture 

12247-6, PUYALLUP, WASHINGTON 
Monday — Study Class 

12247-7, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 

Emerson Hall, 1109% Broadway 
Monday — Study Class 



12248-1, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 

SHQ, 312 West Holly Street 

Tuesday — Study Class — Advanced 
Wednesday — Study Class - Beginners 



12247-10, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
SHQ, 416 West 65th Street 

Monday — Public Speaking Class 

Tuesday — Round Table 

Wednesday — Beginners' Study Class 

Friday — Advanced Study Class 

12247-1B (FARADS), SEATTLE, WN. 

SHQ, 5012 University Way 
Friday — Study Class 

12247-11, OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, 110iy 2 4th Avenue, East 
Thursday — Study Class 

12247- 9, SNOHOMISH, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, Room 1, Marks Building 
Tuesday — Study Class 

12248- 2, STAN WOOD, WASHINGTON 

SHQ, Main Street 

Monday — Study Class 

12248-3, MARYSVILLE, WASH. 

SHQ, Marysville Hotel 

Wednesday — Study Class 

12248 (PROVISIONAL), 

ARLINGTON, WASHINGTON 

City Hall 

Wednesday — Study Class 

(PROVISIONAL) BEND, OREGON 

219 Linster Place 

Monday — Study Class 
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Technocracy slates that the United States of Amer- 
ica as the dominant entity of this Continent, musi 
assume the responsibility of consolidating and defend- 
ing it. We must recognize that the defense of the 
United States means Continental defense, for the na- 
tion by itself cannot be defended against aggression 
from other continents. To ensure our defense we must 
have the TERRITORY, the TIME and the TECHNOL- 
OGY. As a first step in obtaining the maximum de- 
fense in the minimum time, Technocracy Inc. advo- 
cates complete conscription of men, materials, ma- 
chines, and wealth by the government of the United 
States, as proposed in 'Technocracy' A-19. 

Technocracy summarizes its total American pro- 
posal for the total defense of the United States and 
this Continent: 

a. All the TERRITORY of the North American 
Continental Area — from Greenland to the Gui- 
anas and from the Galapagos to Alaska — must 
be included in one consolidated unit of opera- 
tion so that there may be unity of defense. This 
territory is the minimum area for the maximum 
defense of America. This territory includes col- 
onies of Great Britain and other European pow- 
ers. Technocracy advocates that the United 
States purchase these possessions in return for 
cancellation of past war debts of $11 billion ana 
in return for an additional grant to Britain of 



$15 billion worth of American goods — a total of 
some $26 billion. This is the greatest 'aid to 
Britain' ever proposed by any organization. 
Technocracy is in full support of such aid in 
return for a permanent addition to our American 
defense territories, as outlined in 'Technocracy' 
A-19. 

b. Technocracy proposes full aid to Britain on this 
basis also because it will preserve the status 
quo bellum and keep the war away from Amer- 
ica. This would provide America with its next 
great need, TIME. Technocracy favors aid to 
Britain and China on the grounds that it will 
help provide the time for America to build its 
own defenses against the militant idealogies of 
Europe and Asia — the expansionist drives of 
haves and havenots alike, which regard the 
United States and this Continent as the world's 
richest and most-prized loot. 

c. If America can obtain the territory and the 
time, we can achieve our third great requirement 
for Continental defense — the expansion and 
modernization of our TECHNOLOGY. With full 
development of our unmatched technology, plus 
corresponding development of trained personnel, 
we can make the North American Continental 
Area secure against any combination of aggres- 
sors from Europe or Asia, singly or combined. 



